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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Men of science are rarely popular characters. With- 
out incurring, as a general rule, much dislike or 
ill-will from their neighbours, they are not usually 
favourites, either individually or as a class. They 
are sometimes objects of a not very friendly curiosity, 
sometimes of what very nearly approaches to con- 
tempt, on the part of the vulgar. The gentleman 
whose days are spent in roaming over hill and dale in 
search of a small fern or a rare species of grass, is 
considered by the wondering rustics to be wasting his 
time in a strange kind of busy idleness. The chemist’s 
housemaid can barely refrain from despising, while 
she pities, the master whose life is spent in a close 
room, amid glass bottles and bad smells. ‘The con- 
ventional type of the scientific student, as we find 
him in novels and in the minds of novel-readers, is 
generally a subject for good-humoured pity or sarcastic 
ridicule. Spectacles, a shabby coat, and an unclean 
shirt-collar, are his outward apparel; the inner 
man is clothed in stolid indifference to the fate of 
mankind, and wrapped in devotion to the study of 
butterflies or the calculation of logarithms. But 
certain classes of scientific men are liable to yet 
worse treatment. As each department of knowledge 
is rescued from the domain of prejudice and con- 
jecture, and made the subject of systematic inquiry, 
& persecution, social if not legal, is sure to be the 
doom of the adventurous investigator. So it was in 
the days of Galileo with the astronomers; so it has 
been, in more recent times, with the anatomists, whose 
practice of dissection drew down upon them a storm 
of popular execration which has hardly yet subsided. 
But perhaps no science was ever more unpopular, 
and no body of philosophical writers ever so heartily 
abused and decried, as political economy and the poli- 
tical economists. Among the vulgar and ignorant of 
all ranks, indeed, the very name of political economy 
excites a shout of ridicule or a smile of contempt. 
Among more earnest and more observant people, there 
is often found a spirit of bitter and irrational hatred 
towards this obnoxious science, which argues a strong 
though unacknowledged suspicion of its truth and 
importance. The wholly ignorant may indeed sneer 
at what they cannot understand; but men revile 
generally what they fear. And there is a certain 
class of men, prejudiced, obstinate, ill-informed, but 
earnest and philanthropic withal, to whom the name of 
economical science is indeed a sound of terror, and in 
whose eyes an economist is an intolerable abomination. 
They hate the science, because it reveals to them 
stern laws and stubborn facts: laws, to which their 


systems must, on pain of failure, conform; facts, by 
which their best laid schemes for the improvement 
and elevation of mankind must often be baffled and 
overthrown. Starting in horror from the vision, 
they turn indignantly upon the prophet, and charge 
him with an attempt to deceive them—not because 
they have detected any error in his demonstrations— 
not because they can convict him of ignorance or 
misrepresentation—but simply because he would not 
‘prophesy unto them smooth things.’ They accuse 
him of harshness, selfishness, cruelty, as if he had 
created the laws which he explains. They denounce 
him as indifferent to human wretchedness, because 
he points out the sources from which wretchedness 
has arisen, and from which, so long as they are 
suffered to exist, it must continue to arise. And 
their outcry is echoed by thousands, who are too 
ignorant to know what it is they are criticising, and 
too indolent for the labour of mastering a new and 
difficult study. It does not seem to strike these 
gentlemen, that, after all, they are only, as the 
American critic says, ‘screaming at the calm facts 
of the universe.’ As little does it occur to the herd 
of clamourers to inquire into the nature, the purpose, 
and the sources of the science they denounce and 
reject. 

Political economy is, in very truth, the science of 
philanthropy. It is the study of human welfare, 
so far as that welfare depends upon material pros- 
perity—the investigation of the means by which 
nations attain to wealth, and classes to comfort. 
It is the exposition, in a word, of those laws of 
nature which regulate the material condition of 
communities and individuals—of the causes on 
which depends the question, whether this man or 
that body of men shall or shall not have enough to 
spare of this world’s gear—shall or shall not enjoy 
their fair share of this life’s blessings. It is the 
science which shews how material good may be 
wrought, and social amelioration effected —which 
teaches us what objects can be achieved for mankind 
by human efforts, and in what manner and by what 
means those objects can be attained. It is perfectly 
true that it deals only with the grosser conditions of 
happiness. Except in so far as they bear on those 
conditions, it leaves education to the schoolmaster, 
and morality to the pastor. These are no more 
within the province of the economist, than within 
that of the physician or the astronomer: his busi- 
ness is simply to explain what are the laws of nature 
relative to the material wellbeing of mankind, not 
to discuss the comparative importance of material 
and moral advancement, or the effect of wealth upon 
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the intellect and virtue of men and nations. His 
office is not to teach how men are to be made wise 
or good, but how they may be supplied with food 
and raiment. It is not his function to aid and to 
advise the clergyman or the moralist, but to guide 
the labours and enlighten the path of the practical 
philanthropist and the social reformer. 

Such being the nature and such the functions of 
political economy, it is obviously incumbent on every 
one who aspires to confer immediately solid benefits 
on his fellow-men, to improve their material condition, 
to study carefully the laws upon which that con- 
dition depends. The physician does not attempt the 
cure of physical suffering without cautious study, 
not merely of the individual disease, but of all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. His youth is a long train- 
ing in the knowledge of the human frame; he 
has made himself acquainted with every part of 
its wonderful mechanism; he has made himself 
familiar with all its operations; he knows the laws 
which regulate those operations, and the disturb- 
ances to which they are liable. Not until he has 
acquired this knowledge, not until he has been 
qualified for the task by this course of laborious 
study, is he intrusted with the care of patients 
and the cure of disease. The empiric who disdains 
this preparation or shrinks from this toil, lays 
hold of some nostrum, and vaunts it to the world 
as an infallible remedy for all corporeal diseases. 
He finds credulous listeners: perhaps he manages 
to kill a few of them; but for so doing he is liable 
to severe legal punishment, if his victims have 
friends more sceptical than themselves. Unhappily, 
the quack who practises on the social body, is 
liable to no such penalties: no course of study is 
thought necessary for him; to see evil, and to be 
anxious to redress it, is esteemed a sufficient quali- 
fication. The results of this empirical philanthropy 
are every day made manifest in some new form of 
disastrous blundering. The zealous friends of some 
distressed class are anxious to alleviate their suffer- 
ings—often intolerably severe—sometimes aggravated 
by gross oppression or neglect on the part of others. 
Work is terribly hard; wages are shamefully low. 
These grievances must be redressed; an association 
is formed, and public meetings are called on behalf 
of the sufferers. Facts and incidents of appalling 
distress are brought to light, and humanity is shocked, 
and benevolence terrified by the revelation. Sub- 
scriptions are poured in; a committee is formed; aid 
is freely given. How is it that distress is so rarely 
cured? Relieved for the time it may be; but neither 
public benevolence nor legislative interference can 
—_ eradicate it; and the earnest and large- 

earted men who have been striving for its cure, turn 
away in sickness of heart, and, according to their 
temper, marvel at the failure of their labours, or 
curse political economy, and those who warned them 
that such failure was all they had to expect. They 
had set to work with an utter ignorance and disregard 
of the only method in which their objects could 
ibly be attained. They had cut off the head of 
the weed, and left the root in the soil; what wonder 
that it soon sprouted afresh? They had repressed the 
ptoms of the disease; they had cooled the fevered 
skin, and healed up the unsightly sore; but they had 
not even touched the seat of the evil: they were 
utterly ignorant of its real nature. Can they marvel 
if the patient died under their hands? The physician 
stood by their side, and warned them: they would 
not hear him. They believed that all social suffering 
was the result of human wrong, and might be amended 
by human justice and charity. They obstinately 
refused to learn that the social condition of mankind 
depends, in great part, upon laws as certain as those 
which regulate the motions of the planetary bodies; 


that poverty, squalor, starvation, are evils which 
charity alone can no more eradicate, than it can pre- 
vent typhus fever or cholera. Social evils and physi- 
cal diseases alike may be alleviated or averted by a 
careful attention to the warnings of science: neither 
can be mitigated or extirpated by any other means. 
The laws of social economy are not less certain than 
those of medical science. It is certain that when in 
any place population is overcrowded, that place will 
be unhealthy. It is certain that when in any trade 
there are more labourers than suffice for the work, 
there will be low wages, hard work, scant food. 
These things must be. We cannot remove them by 
denying them. What wisdom and goodness can do, 
is only to recognise the consequence, and to attempt 
the eradication of the cause. 

The reason, then, of the unpopularity which attaches 
to the name of political economy, is simply the popular 
aversion to painful truths. This aversion manifests 
itself in an obstinate reluctance to recognise the dis- 
agreeable fact, and an angry denunciation of those 
who enforce its claim to attention. The economist 
demonstrates to the poor that their poverty arises 
mainly from causes altogether beyond the control of 
legislature or aristocracy ; and he is denounced as a 
partisan of existing evil by every agitator whose pet 
theme is the injustice and oppression of the rich. He 
explains to the ill-paid labourer that wages are not 
dependent on the caprice of the employer, but on the 
condition of the labour-market ; and he is hated as an 
ally of the master and an enemy of the men. He 
sets forth calmiy the nature of the social machinery 
which regulates the adjustment of supply and demand; 
and he is cursed by the socialist visionary as the 
advocate of that terrible ogre and bugbear—Compe- 
tition. It would surprise many of those who delight 
in reviling what they are too impatient to study, 
were they informed that the ablest and most impar- 
tial summary of communistic theories and aspirations 
ever given to the world is contained in an economical 
treatise by one of the greatest living masters of the 
science. But Mr John Stuart Mill takes care dis- 
tinetly to explain what may, and what may not, be 
hoped from any improvements in the organisation of 
industry. He indulges in no visions, and gives vent 
to no rhapsodies, The dreamer revels in a socialistic 
paradise ; the economist points out not only by what 
steps that vision may be realised, if its realisation be 
possible, but how many evils there are which no such 
realisation would remove, and what its actual worth 
and value would be. But dreamers are ill-pleased 
with those who thus criticise their illusions; they 
cannot endure the man who coolly weighs the gold 
and tests the jewels of their fairyland. It is to the 
man who is intent rather on doing good than on 
dreaming of it, that political economy appeals. To 
him it indicates the beneficence ; it realises 
the intentions of the philanthropist, and teaches him 
how to be charitable without being a patron of vice, 
and how to make his benevolence a permanent blessing 
to others, rather than a present gratification to him- 
self. Men who are anxious rather for the praise 
and pleasure of generosity than for the solid results 
of beneficence, cannot be expected to study such a 
science, or to walk by its precepts. Men who, like 
the ostrich, think to evade the laws of nature by 
blinding their eyes to their operation, may loudly 
denounce the exponent of truths unwelcome to them. 
So in Galileo’s day was the revolution of the earth 
on its axis condemned as heresy, and persecuted as 
blasphemy. ‘Still it does move,’ in spite of the 
inquisitors; and still, in spite of its unpopularity, 
political economy continues to be a science, an 
laws of nature, which it is the function of that science 
to explain, continue to operate. Only by regarding 
those laws is there hope of effecting any permanent 
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t in the condition of any class or com- 
sregarded, the more 


task harsh, indeed, and ungrateful, but second to none 
in human interest, or in importance to humanity. 


THE OLD BABY. 


Takine advantage of the facilities afforded by the 
last transatlantic invention, the Thought-reflector— 
a boon indeed to those who are too idle, or incom- 
petent, to express their ideas in speech, and a very 
great improvement upon the rude copying-machine 
which could only reiterate mere words—I venture to 
submit to a discerning public the grievance under which 
not I alone, but the vast majority of my fellow-infants 
are labouring. Few and favoured are those children- 
in-arms who have no cause to range themselves 
under my banner. Blessed is the babe whose parents 
have preserved the unities in never associating with 
it a rival and a usurper. Happy indeed is that ex- 
ceptional infant who has never yet been stigmatised 
as the Old Baby. 

I was born of the masculine gender, with a bald head, 
like Sir John Falstaff, and partycoloured, precisely 
three hundred and sixty-four days ago. ‘To-morrow, 
at 4°20 in the morning, to an instant, I shall have 
arrived at a year, if not of discretion, at least of 
human experience. I shall be ‘going on’ for two 
years old. This consideration by no means intoxicates 
me with a boastful joy. To live, as I have already 
learned, alas! is but another name for to suffer. In 
this little span of life, what vicissitude of fortune 
have I even now endured! How Time’s inevitable 
yoke has bowed my little neck and pressed my chin 
into my bib! I would that it had been permitted to 
me to remain for ever lobster-red, spotty, fishy-eyed, 
habitually or with the rarest exceptions naked, cross, 
smiling (with the wind, and not with joy), exclusively 
confined to a milk-diet—rather than have grown to 
what I have become. Where are the comforts of my 
youth ?—the warm soft sponges which were wont 
to dab me daintily, the scented powders which were 
scattered. over my then respected person, the bottles 
with soothing liquids that welled through the softest 
channels to my toothless but far from unappreciating 
gums. ‘Whither are they fled, the glory and the 
dream?’ Where are now the gorgeous habiliments 
in which, upon festive days, I was then arrayed ?— 
the Brussels lace, the bishop’s lawn, the lily train 
which kept my baby legs so delicately snug, so 
decently concealed, the embroidered cap, the endless 
folds of flannel. Where are the troops of young- 
lady friends who were once so eager to dandle, to 
caress me, to lay their soft fair cheeks to mine as 
they replaced me in my couch after these endear- 
ments? Did I sob?—they kissed me; did I yell? 
—and I did hollo a bit sometimes, I flatter myself— 
they kissed me; did I crow ?—which was my infant 
method of expressing satisfaction—they kissed me 
all the same. My career was, in a word, luxurious, 
but, alas! it was but brief. Another reigneth in my 

and I am denominated now, with bitter dis- 
respect, the Old Baby. Thi late lord mayor, sunk to 
a nameless alderman; the ex-minister of state, with 
Nothing to give, and despised by every patriot; the 
last year’s Bradshaw's Railway Guide; the shoes 
which one has grown out of, and that through the 
upper leathers; the type of all things that have seen 
their day, and will never see another—the Old Baby! 

Is it, then, a sin to be old? Is it wrong to have 
hair, to be of a flesh-colour, to cease to stare like a 


stuffed fish, to devote the hours of the night to sleep, 
and not to gormandising? If not—since in these 
respects alone have I offended—why have I thus been 
punished? I am no longer the idol of my once 
doting mother, the pride of my father, the boast of 
my nurse. 

The conversation which is now addressed to me 
ceases to be distinguished by those endearing epithets 
with which it was so liberally garnished, and is no 
longer studiously couched in terms supposed to be 
especially suitable to the infant ear: 

‘Darling, warling; did it dribble then? Dribbley 
ibbley, dribbley ibbley, dribbley ibbley: tum and 
look out at the window pindow, and see the red 
soldiers go by on their gee-gees: ook at the gee-gees! 
Did they frighten it? (pathetically.) Was it then? 
Naughty soldiers, naughty paughty; they shall be 
popped (with vivacity), popped, popped. Was he 
hungry, and would he have his dindin (two courses 
of milk, over the second of which I used to get 
uncommonly drowsy); dindin, dindin (singing), wrap 
him in a rabbit-skin; baby go to byby, byby, byby.’ 

Thus was I wont to be apostrophised in my earlier 
days. Gorgeous spectacles, always of a novel char- 
acter, were perpetually being submitted to my notice; 
food was administered to me, if I did but open my 
mouth; sleep stole upon me, to the accompaniment of 
slow music and soft Lydian (or other) airs, and, in 
particular, with a delicious sideways motion which 
I miss now extremely. It is remarkable how, as 
we grow older, we lose rot only the pleasures 
themselves, the innocent pleasures of our 
but even the capacity for enjoying them. It is 
to reflect, for instance, that that rocking of the 
human frame, which to the tune of ‘Hushy pushy, 
Baby Bunting,’ was once so soothing to it, produces, 
when attempted at a later period, a feeling akin to 
sea-sickness ! 

The same venerable female visitors who were wont 
to call so often about luncheon-time, and at whose 
arrival I was at once equipped in my most splendid 
attire, call now—but it is to see the Other, the new 
arrival; a most grasping and pugnacious babe, with 
no nose at all, so far as I can see, and a face, indeed, 
altogether, which, if it were mine, I should be down- 
right ashamed to let people look at. And yet to hear 
them talk! 

‘Oh, what a bew-w-tiful baby! What a char-r- 
ming. baby! Only six weeks old! Is it possible, 
nurse? What notice it takes! [This is when it 
shrieks with terror and bad temper.] What an eye 
it has! [This is very true; its left eye is always at 
the western angle of the lid, trying, as it seems to me, 
to discover a passage under its blob of a nose, by 
which it may join the other one.] What a duck of 
a mouth! [It’s much more like an oyster.] I 
suppose its nose will get all right in time. hy ha 
It’s rather small at present, is it not? [Rather. 
What a chin! [They might just as well say: “ What 
a couple of chins!” for there are two of them. Oneof 
the foolish women perhaps lays down her parasol, and 
offers to take up the little wretch, who resists fran- 
ticly.] Won’t it come to its ——-? Never mind, then, 
my loveliest one! [Oh, to see its wrinkled, crabbed, 
screaming, variegated countenance, at the moment 
when this epithet is conferred upon it!) Frightened 
at the bonnetty ponnetty, was it not? Now then; 
now she has taken her bonnet off, now it will come to 
its Margery Pargery! Lor bless me, nurse, if it does 
not think that I am its mamma! Now, isn’t that 
strange?’ And if the reader could see Miss 
Crabapple, he would think it strange too. It may 
require some wisdom in a child to know its own 
papa; but not to know one’s own mother is, in 
my humble opinion, little short of idiotic. Yet I 
remember when I was young myself—that is to say, 


|| 

munity; an 
good is attempted, the more evil is likely to result. 
Truth is strong, however; and the economists may 
appeal with confidence to Time for the justice which 
popular caprice now denies them, and for the respect 
due to those who have conscientiously laboured at a 
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ounger—Uncle George’s playing off a trick upon 
aa the humour of which I was at that time 
unable to appreciate. My dear mother was for ever 
vowing—for ever, that is, until within the last two 
months—that I was the most extraordinary infant 
that had come into the world from the earliest times 
unto the present, and that there could never be such 
another in the revolving ages that were to come, and 
for ever boasting, in particular, of how she should 
be able, on account of my distinguished appearance, 
to pick me out from among a hundred others at a 
baby-show. Now, this latter assertion Uncle George 
denied ; and in order to prove himself in the right, he 
hit upon this device. Upon my being taken out for 
a constitutional upon a certain morning, he caused 
me to be equipped in an entirely new suit of raiment, 
secretly procured at his own expense, and then to be 
brought back again to my mother in some quarter of 
an hour’s time by the nursemaid of Mrs Brown, our 
neighbour, who had been herself confined almost 
simultaneously, in the character of her son Undecimus 
Brown. Poor dear mamma fell into the snare at once. 
She allowed that I was a fine enough child, a more 
than averagely respectable baby, but still that there 
was a something wanting, she couldn't say what, which 
her particular offspring in an uncommon 
degree. I did not seem, somehow, quite so intelligent, 

ite so clear complexioned, quite so sweet tempered. 

0, it was not her fancy ; there was a marked differ- 
ence: there was a certain flabbiness about my flesh, 
and a lack of that healthy firmness about the calves, 
which was indeed a peculiar and touching spécialité 
about her own darling son. When Uncle George 
burst out a laughing, and disclosed the trick, it was 
Falstaff and Prince Hal in Henry IV. again, and The 
Devil to Pay as well. My mother insisted upon it 
that she had known it all along. What an absurd 
idea that she, a mother, should not know her own 
dear darling child! What a cruel and unnatural 
uncle the man must be who could thus trifle with the 
tenderest feelings of our nature; and then hysterics 
and the governor sent for, and a regular scene. 

My uncle is a bachelor, and did not understand that 
women will bear anything better than a practical joke. 
ZI never was deceived, mind. Even at that period, 
when I was of course comparatively without expe- 
rience, it was not easy to take me in. But what is the 
use of intellect to one in my present state? It would 
be far better for me, indeed, if I had a less keen 
appreciation of the position in which I now crawl. I use 
that expression advisedly; I cannot stand yet, even 
when holding on to the chairs by the tips of my small 
fingers. This is, however, the accomplishment to 
attain which I am directing all my infant energies. I 
find that crawling brings me into currents of cold air 
from under doors and elsewhere, and that a higher 
elevation would partly obviate this; besides which, I 
am apt to get trodden upon, and when I utter my 
indignant protest against such conduct, the iron of 
that sarcasm, long since rusted with my tears, is 
driven into my infant spirit by the remark: ‘ Oh, 
never mind ; it’s only the Old Baby!’ It will scarcely 
be credited, perhaps, that the principal staple of my 
present nutriment consists of gravy, saved—that is to 
say, left—from the mutton or beef of the family dinner 
of the preceding day, mingled with crumbs of bread 
swept off on the same occasion from the table-cloth— 
leavings, offal, garbage, in fact, that is my daily food! 

I seen with my own eyes the Other going out 
for her perambulation in her perambulator (once my 
property) attired in my private embroidered pelisse, 
and sheltered under my particular umbrella from the 
rays of the sun. J/y complexion is now of no sort of 
consequence. I may get black and tan—I’d rather be 
that than red and yellow as the Other is—for all they 
care, and be exhibited to the public in a cotton dress 


without the least ornament of fancy. Deprivation 
of necessary milk-diet, neglect, and robbery, are the 
three simple charges which I have to make against 
the members of my family and household. Also, 
inhumanity in short-coating me before my time, 
through which I have suffered severely in my extre- 
mities from the late east winds. Also, and lastly, 
cruelty in not providing me with anything to sit 
upon, or, more correctly, with any place where I can 
sit with comfort and satisfaction, now that there is 
no more room for me upon my nurse’s knee. ‘That 
generation after generation should ‘ push us from our 
stools,’ as each grows old, is, as the poet has told us, 
an event to be expected; but to be pushed about 
from one article of furniture to another, discrowned, 
throneless, a very Lear of the nursery, is, I think, 
rather hard upon a superannuated infant. At present, 
my existence may be said to be, like any approach- 
ing marriage in high-life, upon the tapis, or Kidder- 
minster only, from which nobody, save Uncle George, 
ever takes the trouble to pick me up. In a word, out 
of revenge, I suppose, for having exceedingly little of 
that feature himself to boast of, the Other has put my 
nose out of joint. I’m the Old Baby. 


THE CARMELITES OF JESI* 


A rew days after my excursion to Loretto, I had my 
last glimpse of real Italian scenes and Italian life, in 
a visit to Jesi, a small city of great antiquity, about 
twenty miles distant from Ancona. The circum- 


, Stances that led us thither hinged upon the acquaint- 


ance of my uncle’s family with an Irish priest, who 
belonged to a convent of Carmelites in that place. 
Father O'Grady was a jovial, burly personage, with a 
round bullet-head, an athletic frame, and a stentorian 
voice, that always reminded me of the holy clerk of 
Copmanhurst in Ivanhoe. His great delight in his 
occasional visits to Ancona, where he always lodged 
in a monastery of the same order, was to be invited 
to our house to have ‘a raal English dhinner,’ as he 
termed it, which he dolorously contrasted with the 
fare provided by the cook at the Jesi convent. Once, 
too, the provincial of the order, a fine, dignified old 
man of seventy-five, with a silvery fringe of hair and 
regular impressive features, like one of Perugino’s 
saints, came to dine with us, attended by another 
monk, a certain Padre Fiorenzo, as well as Father 
O’Grady—both of them very much subdued in his pre- 
sence. Our Hibernian friend, however, always protested 
himself indemnified for this restraint, by his gratifica- 
tion at the approval the entertainment drew from his 
superior, who, as the spring advanced, was urgent that 
we should test the hospitality of Jesi in return. 

Some English travelling friends, waiting for the 
steamer to Trieste, were comprised in this invitation, 
which my uncle, though not without some sighs at the 
long hours of conversazione, and making the amiable 
with the brotherhood, which lay before him, was ccaxed 
into accepting; and a beautiful morning in the latter 
part of June saw the two families in motion. 

After following the high road towards Senigallia 
along the curve of the bay for some miles, the way to 
Jesi turns inland in a westward direction. Long rows 
of mulberry-trees, connected by ample festoons of 
vines; cornfields nearly ripe for the sickle, inter- 
spersed with plantations of young maize, beans, and 
olives, equally indicated the fertility of the country 
and its staple productions. Less hilly and romantic 
than the scenery near Loretto, it still had no lack of 
beauty ; a background of mountains was never want- 
ing, and gifted with that marvellous brightness and 
diversity of colouring peculiar to this clime, the 
landscape rarely sank into monotony. 


* See Journal, No. 222—The Santa Casa of Loretto. 
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Jesi is an interesting little town, of some 5000 
inhabitants, tracing its origin to an indefinite number 
of centuries before the foundation of Rome, and famed 
in the middle ages as the birthplace of Frederick IL, 
the great emperor of Germany, whose constant wars 
with the Roman pontiffs and encouragement of litera- 
ture, render his memory very popular amongst Italian 
writers. A thriving trade in silk has preserved it 
from the squalid misery discernible in most of the 
inland towns of the Marche; and it can boast of some 
palaces in tolerable preservation, a casino, a very 
pretty theatre, and several churches, that of the 
Carmelites being amongst the principal. 

Father O’Grady, radiant with joy, was awaiting us 
in the street, to shew the way to the hotel where we 
were to take up our quarters—for within the cloister 
itself no woman may set her foot—until two» rooms 
adjoining the church and sacristy were prepared for 
the day’s festivities. They had been up since day- 
break, the good man said, but ‘the last touch was 
still wanting.’ 

The last touch being a lengthy process, and the inn 
barren of resources, a walk was proposed. We were 
conducted by the father and Padre Fiorenzo, his great 
friend, through the market, the principal square, and 
the main street called the Corso, the worthy pair being 
evidently desirous the citizens of Jesi should all parti- 
cipate in the novelty of the presence of strangers, for 
the town, lying out of the general route of travellers, 
is very rarely visited. After this promenade, some- 
what fatiguing under a noonday’s sun, we went over 
the casino. The billiard, conversazione, and ball 
rooms, all well arranged, and in good taste, incom- 
parably superior to any corresponding establishment 
in towns of far higher pretensions in England; but 
then, as Lucy was at hand patriotically to remark, had 
we not mechanics’ libraries, and schools, and charitable 
institutions, to atone for this deiiciency? Admitting 
all this to its fullest extent, I cannot see why casinos, 
on the same simple footing as those so common in 
Southern Italy, should not be advantageously grafted 
on English county society. In towns too small to 
have a casino de’ nobili to themselves, the higher and 
middle classes are content to waive questions of 
caste, and meet, as at Ancona, or Macerata, or Jesi, on 
this neutral territory. Once a week, during Lent or 
Advent, when there is no opera to serve as a rallying- 
point, reunions for music and cards draw together the 
subscribers, without any extravagance in dress on the 
part of the wealthier ladies, provoking the less affluent 
to foolish emulation. Two or three times in the course 
of the year, balls are given, where a greater display is 
permitted, yet still without the inequalities of fortune | 
thus rendered more apparent leading to any offensive 
airs of superiority. No refreshments are supplied on 
these occasions, the low amount of the subscription, 
twelve dollars a year for each member—inclusive of 
his family, however numerous—not furnishing funds 
beyond those necessary for attendance, lights, and 
music, and keeping up the establishment for the old 
bachelors and heads of houses, who frequent it regularly 
men, day and every evening the whole twelvemonth 
round. 

We concluded our peregrinations by the inspection 
of the theatre, Padre Fiorenzo having an acquaintance 
with one of the employés, through whom access to it 
was obtained. Even with the disadvantages of being 
seen by daylight, it might be pronounced a very 
elegant little structure; the columns and ceiling 
ornamented in white and gold, and the three tiers 
of private boxes draperied with blue silk. Father 
O’Grady trod the stage with a mock-heroic air, and 
favoured us with two or three roulades of so much 


effect, that we protested he must often be hear- 
ing operas, and hinted he perhaps occasionally ven- 
tured there in disguise. At this insinuation, he shook 


his portly sides with laughter; but Padre Fiorenzo 
related with complacency that in fact one night the 
previous Carnival, they and several others of the 
brotherhood had been present at a concert given in 
that same theatre on behalf of the poor, which the 
bishop permitted all the clergy and religiosi to attend ; 
dwelling with the simplicity of a child upon the great 
enjoyment this had afforded them. 

From these mundane resorts—a messenger having 
come to say all was now in readiness—we adjourned 
to the church of the Carmelites, where a side-door 
gave admission to the sacristy, and beyond this to a 
dark, low-ceiled room, lined with massive walnut-wood 
presses, in which all the vestments and ornaments for 
the great religious solemnities were deposited. An 
iron-barred window looked into the inner quadrangle 
of the monastery ; and through a half-opened door we 
had glimpses of along table spread for dinner; around 
which several dark-robed figures were hovering, the 
silvery head of the provincial himself now and then 
discernible as he directed the arrangements. 

Father O'Grady being troubled in his mind about a 
certain plum-pudding, on the manipulation of which 
the dawn of morning had found him engaged, now 
ceded his post as chief spokesman and squire to Padre 
Fiorenzo, who, with two other elderly monks, very 
gladly engaged to do the honours. 

The next half-hour saw the good father revolving 
perpetually between us and the kitchen, now disput- 
ing with the cook, an octogenarian artist, who had 
no sympathy for such outlandish compounds, now 
restraining the merriment of some of the younger 
visitors, for whom the idea of transgressing convent 
etiquette was irresistibly attractive. A door from the 
sacristy temptingly stood open, leading down by two 
or three steps into the court, of which the church and 
the rooms we occupied formed the southern extremity 
and barrier. Under pain of the severest excommuni- 
cation, the monks repeatedly assured us, females were 
interdicted from proceeding further; the threshold 
on which we crowded on hearing these particulars, 
being the utmost boundary. The two blooming, joyous 
sisters, just out of the school-room, who had accom- 
panied us from Ancona, with a mother too indulgent 
to act as any check on their spirits, and an elder 
brother, a barrister, almost as full of sport as them- 
selves, proved amusingly refractory on this occasion. 
Whenever the provincial—who had come in once or 
twice to pay his compliments—was out of the way, or 
my uncle’s attention was engaged, they made a feint of 
dancing down the steps and rushing into the forbidden 
ground ; just for the amusement of being chased back 
again by the terrified Padre Fiorenzo, and rebuked by 
Father O’Grady, who evidently enjoyed the joke, 
though he tried to look serious upon it, with: ‘ Chil- 
dhren dhear, why can’t ye remain quiet? Shure, now, 
it’s excommunicated ye’ll be! Ah! more’s the pity 
that ye don’t care for that! Now jist be asy, and don’t 
turn the house out of windows.’ But as the ‘childhren’ 
would not be ‘asy,’ after one or two more escapades, the 
door was locked ; and they were fain to resort to some 
new device to beguile the time. Visible from the iron- 
barred window were some of the younger brethren 
walking up and down the prohibited quadrangle, 
trying to get a glimpse of the English heretics, whose 
visit had thrown the whole community into such plea- 
surable excitement. With black silk scarfs and white 
handkerchiefs, the delighted mad-caps extemporised 
some nuns’ costumes, in which they took their stations 
at the window, and confronted Father O’Grady as he 
was crossing the enclosure on his return from one of 
his expeditions to the kitchen. 

The admiration of Mother Hubbard, in that re- 
nowned epic of our infancy, on finding her faithful 
canine attendant travestied in a court-suit, has its 
parallel in the father’s astonishment and laughter at 
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this apparition, in which he was chorused by Padre 
Fiorenzo and the others; until hearing the provincial 
approaching, they wiped their eyes, and entreated 
them to remove their impromptu attire ; while to keep 


them out of further mischief, and provide some | due 


employment for the more sober members of the party, 
they asked the superior’s permission to shew us the 
church vestments. This was graciously accorded ; and 
one after another the presses were opened by the 
monks ; and rich brocades, tissues of gold and silver, 
silks embroidered in various colours, were successively 
drawn forth, the provincial himself deigning to explain 
for what they were designed. 

The welcome announcement of dinner still found us 
thus engaged. We were ushered with great glee—for I 
cannot repeat too often that, with the exception of the 
provincial, they all seemed as easily set laughing as a 
parcel of schoo!-boys—into the next room, where our 
venerable host and the fathers who had previously 
been making conversazione, took their seats with us at 
the table. We were waited upon by two lay-brothers, 
whose broad smiles and occasional remarks, shewed 
they participated in the general hilarity ; the provin- 
cial himself playing the courteous attentive host to 
perfection, seeming to sanction and approve it. To 
say the repast was seasoned with Attic salt would be a 
flower of speech; neither was there anything peculiarly 
droll in the sallies with which Padre Alberto, the be/ 
esprit of the convent, sustained, or, in Father O'Grady’s 
opinion, enhanced his reputation ; but there was some- 
thing so pleasant in the intense childlike happiness 
of these good Carmelites, that it would have been 
imvidious to scan their intellectual attainments at 
such a moment. Dr Primrose’s oft-quoted words were 
exactly applicable to that party: ‘I can’t say whether 
we had more wit among us than usual, but certainly 
we had more laughing.’ 

Of the dinner itself, I shall say but little; the readers 
of these sketches must be by this time familiar with 
Italian bills of fare. The soup of clear broth, wherein 
floated little squares of a compound resembling hard 
custard; the unfailing /esso; a frittura of brains and 
bread-crumbs, sprinkled with powdered sugar; larded 
eapons; a dish of fennel-root, dressed with butter 
and cheese ; roast kid ; a pie, of which cookscombs were 
the principal ingredients, with a sweet crust; a zy, 
Inglese, cake steeped in rum and covered with custard ; 
‘on purpose,’ the provincial said, ‘for the English 
ladies, accustomed from childhood to mix spirits with 
their food;’ and, lastly, Father O’Grady’s plum- 

ing, but, alas! served in a soup-tureen, for the 
had been forgotten in its composition, and no 
amount of boiling had availed to give it the desired 
consistency. Still the innumerable jokes this fur- 
nished, amply compensated for its partial failure; the 
nay barrister told them it was exactly like the plum- 
served out at Christmas at St Cross’s Hospital, 
one of the most famous institutions in England, he 
asserted, for good cheer, and incited every one by 
example as well as precept to do justice to Father 
O'Grady’s culinary achievements. Though he had 
already shewn himself emulous of a boa constrictor’s 
capacity, he now sent his plate for a second supply, 
compelling Padre Fiorenzo, as a tribute to friendship, 
to do the same. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, Fra Carmelo, the 
old cook of whom we had heard so much, and who was 
declared to have acquitted himself right manfully, 
was summoned to receive the thanks of the company. 
The messenger found him playing the guitar, with 
which he was wont daily to solace himself at the com- 
oe of his duties in the kitchen, and triumphantly 

him forward. In his brown Carmelite dress, he 
certainly looked a most interesting cook. Though 


there was a vivacity in his light-blue 


| | his tall spare figure was only slightly 


eyes and ruddy complexion, which led to the conc 


lu- 
sion that his alleged occasional shortcomings in his 
art were more the result of inattention than incapacity. 
On rising from table, the provincial offered to fare 
passi, a great distinction, which was of course 
accepted. Again the whole party sallied forth, he and 
my uncle—who won golden opinions, though suffering 
martyrdom throughout the day—leading the van. We 
went to see two or three churches, and then, at Father 
O’Grady’s suggestion, were taken to a nunnery, which 
he knew would be a treat for us. All the sisters 
crowded to the parlatorio to see the strangers. It was 
not a grating, as in the stricter orders, but simply a 
large aperture like a wide unglazed window, at which 
they clustered, talking eagerly to the monks, asking 
questions about the little world of Jesi, and gazing 
with unrestrained and delighted curiosity upon us. 
Amongst fifteen or sixteen thus assembled, little 
beauty, less mind, was discernible. I saw but one 
interesting face—a face that had, or might have had, 
a history written on it. Indeed, several of these nuns 
were positively ill favoured, evidently devoted to the 
cloister because their parents had found it imprac- 
ticable to get them otherwise disposed of. Some told 
us they had never left the convent since their first 
entrance as educande, seven or eight years of age; they 
grew attached to the nuns and their companions, and 
as the time for returning home drew nigh, estranged 
by many years’ separation from their families, besought 
that they might not be removed, and passed through 
their novitiate, and took the veil, without ever going 
beyond the walls. They all talked as fast as possible, as 
if to make the most of the opportunity ; interspersing 
whatever they said, or commenting on whatever they 
heard, with invocations to the Madonna and saints, 
and ejaculations of simple wonder. I was amused, 
though, at noticing how well informed they were of all 
that was passing in Jesi society; their information 
being derived, the monks told us with an air of pitying 
superiority, through whatever they could glean from 
occasional visitors; but especially from the gossip 
collected at market by the woman charged every 
morning to purchase their supplies, and who, in con- 
signing the provisions at the convent-wicket, com- 
municates any novelties she has picked up. A single 


ippa | observation denoting deep thought or enthusiasm, I 


sought in vain to hear; indeed, as I reflected at the 
time, it would be difficult to convey any notion of their 
limited capacity. Not tending the sick, not instruct- 
ing the poor; with only four or five educande to bring 
up till the age of sixteen or seventeen, exactly as they 
themselves have been educated—embroidery and the 
making of confectionary filling up all the leisure left 
after the performance of their stated religious exercises, 
which call them for several hours daily to the choir, 
what a dreary unsatisfactory life, according to our 
notions of existence and its duties, stretches itself 
before these women. But they said they were happy; 
and, looking at the bevy of English girls before them, 
lifted up their eyes and hands in sadness to think 
their hearts were not disposed to follow their example. 

It was pleasant to know what delight our visit had 
afforded them, and to note the earnestness with which 
they begged us to return to Jesi and come to see 
them ; to have the conviction that we had furnished 
the whole sisterhood with materials for at least a fort- 
night’s conversation, and several years’ reminiscences. 

The good Carmelites, too, if our self-pride did not 
greatly mislead us, marked this day with a white 
stone; and long after the pursuits and interests of a 
busier life have dimmed its recollections with the 
majority of their guests, will continue to treasure 
every incident of their visit. 

My leave-taking of the good monks of Jesi was soon 
followed by a long farewell to Ancona and its kindly 
people. In bringing these sketches to a conclusion, I 
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feel as if the pain of parting were renewed, while many 
unrecorded traits of courtesy, sympathy, and friend- 
ship crowd upon me. If such omissions have arisen, 
it has been from no spirit of depreciation. In reminis- 
cences like the foregoing, the peculiarities a stranger 
cannot but fail to remark must be prominently 
brought forward: those good qualities no impartial 
observer can deny to the national character being often 
left in the background, simply because offering less 
acope for comment or description. 

The sole merit of what I have written is its truth. 
Not an anecdote, not an incident, is here given but 
what is scrupulously authentic. With a little exaggera- 
| tion, I might have been much more amusing, but I 
| preferred delineating these things as they really are— 
| in their light and darkness, in their fairness and 
deformity—in what our pride might stoop to imitate, 
or our gratitude make us thankful that we differ. 


A REMINISCENCE OF FIELD LANE. 


Fistp Lave is now a thing of the past. That odd- 
looking bower of dangling silk-banners, beneath 
which a colony of filthy Jew-fences with villainous 
faces, and fat Jewesses stinted in skirt and bare of 
elbow, burrowed and sweltered in darkness and foul 
vapours, has at length vanished. London has lost 
something by the loss of Field Lane. It has not a 
single slum left to compare with the commercial 
resorts of Constantinople or Grand Cairo, as Field 
Lane did, rivalling them in its mingled aspect of bril- 
liancy and squalor, its shady sunlessness, even in the 
dog-days, and its odours so genuinely Asiatic. But 
nobody need regret that that delectable Goshen has 
disappeared from the map of London, unless it be 
the pickpockets, whose bazaar and sanctuary it 
was, and who made it so picturesque a garner of 
their spolia opima as to compensate in some degree 
to the public eye for the solace of which they 
deprived the public nose. A hundred thousand 
handkerchiefs per annum, it is said, were bought 
and sold in Field Lane—all extracted from the 
pockets of the public by rule of thumb, and all 
hung up as trophies in that sinuous gallery of ban- 
ners for the said public to admire, and purchase if 
they chose. And the public did admire, in their 
way; that is, they laughed at the impudence of the 
thing—made of the thief’s market a standing joke— 
in some sense, took a sort of pride in it, and com- 
mended it to strangers and country-cousins as a lion 
of a peculiar species: not the real British animal, of 
course, but yet a smart, plucky beast that scorned to 
carry his tail between his legs. 

I confess, for my part, I never relished the jokes 
of which this den of rascality was the standing 
occasion. I had a reason for it. For more than 
five-and-twenty years I never came within sight of 
it without a shudder; and never passed, in all that 
time, its Holborn outlet without involuntarily quick- 
ening my pace until it was at least fifty yards in the 
rear. I am glad at last to see it razed to the ground. 
You will hardly wonder at that if you read what I 
am now going to set down. 

In the summer of 1832 I was a young blockhead 
just turned twenty-one: to be sure, what an ass I 
was, half fop and all fool! I had served my time 
down in Suffolk (I shan’t say where), and had learned 
my trade as a hair-dresser, by dint of seven years’ 
practice, tolerably well. At the expiration of my 
apprenticeship, I came up to town with all my 
fortune—above a hundred pounds—in my pocket, 
intending to see the world and enjoy myself before 
I settled down to business. I bought a fashionable 
suit, sported cream-coloured gloves, hung a gold 
guard-chain that cost me ten guineas round my neck, 


eocked my Paris beaver on one side, and strutted 
the streets with a tasselled amber-headed cane. 
Faugh! I almost deserved what I met with. 

Well, I did enjoy myself, notwithstanding. Every- 
thing was a pleasure to me in those days—and then, 
as to Vauxhall, the theatres, the dancing-rooms, the 
free-and-easies, the shades—I thought them Paradise 
itself. I made friends with some young fellows as 
silly as myself, and together we flattered ourselves 
we ‘did the thing’—and many a preposterous and 
senseless thing we certainly did. 

One day, having made an appointment to dine with 
one of these chance acquaintances, I was proceeding 
in full costume along Holborn towards the place of 
assignation, when a mop-headed, ragged urchin ran 
against me, and nearly tripped me up; and the next 
moment, I discovered that I had lost my handkerchief 
from my pocket. I was too green to suspect the 
little vagabond of having taken it—besides, he had 
disappeared. The loss was nothing; it was only the 
trouble of purchasing another. onwards 
on the look-out for a shop, when I came suddenly 
upon the entrance to Field Lane, which disclosed to 
my view thousands of handkerchiefs dangling from 
walls, and lines, and open windows: and up I walked 
to make my selection. ‘The queer aspect of the place 
tickled my fancy, and amused me much—the chaffer- 
ing, squabbling, and bawling—the coarse jokes I 
heard, the odd faces that peeped out on all sides—the 
myriads of silken spoils that fluttered around and 
aloft—all struck me with an agreeable sense of 
novelty, and, being in no hurry, and thinking I 
might as well see the whole of it, I wandered from 
end to end of the lane before troubling myself about | 
the business in hand. The sirens of the place, _— 
and unctuous, paid me marked attention, and w 
fain have entrapped me into a bargain, but I was 
callous to their compliments, and held on my way. 
Having at length satisfied my curiosity, I retraced 
my steps, and entering a shop at hazard, demanded 
to be shewn some of the best of the wares. The 
was a sort of shed-looking chamber, which was almost 
empty; the whole of the merchandise having been 
transferred to the lines and poles without, where, as it 
hung thick as leaves on a tree, it completely obscured 
the view of what was passing in the lane. The man 
who rose up from behind the counter in answer to 
my challenge, seemed to my first view all nose and 
scrubby hair; but a pair of dark-black eyes twinkled 
beneath one broad bush of brow that covered them 
both, and his bristly jaw contorted with a grin as he 
asked: ‘ Didg’ yer vant de verra pest, ma tear?’ 

Of course I wanted the best, and was not particular 
as to price. 

The fellow eyed me leisurely all over as I gave him 
to understand that much, and no doubt he took my 
measure to a hair. ‘Den vill de shentleman shtep 
into de vareus, an’ look at some vot is fust-rate?’ 

He opened a whitewashed door at the end of the 
shop, and beckoned me to follow. I obeyed; and 
threading a dark narrow passage some few paces in 
length, was shewn into a chamber not more than 
ten feet square, lighted by a small window in 
the roof, and totally empty, with the exception of 
what seemed a huge seaman’s chest, a short bench, 
and some tools and billets of wood lying about, 
together with a dozen or so of big square paving- 
stones, which seemed to have been brought in from 

Holborn, which was then undergoing repair. 

The Jew produced a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and ejaculating: ‘ Ha, ha, ma tear! I shall shew yer 
de pootiful gootsh!’ began fumbling at the lock of 
the chest, to open it. But somehow it would not 
open, and defied all his efforts, till the fellow began to 


curse the lock, and work himself into a passion with 
it. He stamped and bawled, and anathematised some I 
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absent old woman, who, he swore bitterly, had been 
meddling, and had hampered the lock. 

At first, the fellow’s antics amused me: but all at 
once it struck me that the passion was unnatural and 
feigned; and now the queer reports I had heard of 
London traps and villainies rushed to my recollection : 
and I began inimediately to suspect that all was not 
as it should be. I turned towards the door, intending 
to regain the shop, when it suddenly flew open, and 
a figure in the guise of an old woman, supporting 
herself on a crutch, barred the way. 

I say, in the guise of an old woman; for if that 
apparition was of the female sex, then I am the man 
in the moon. I had mown too many masculine beards 
during the last seven years to be mistaken on that 
point: the seeming old woman was a sturdy ruffian 
of forty, not two hours shaved—I saw it at a glance; 
and the sight sent all the blood in my veins bounding 
back to its source. 

The Jew launched a torrent of abuse at his con- 
federate, and demanded the key of the chest. I was 
too much prepossessed to note his acts or to hear 
much he said. I endeavoured to maintain a care- 
less air, but could not withdraw my gaze from the 

tended old woman. I heard the box-lid thrown 

k, and the voice of the Jew extolling the wares 
within. I made a feint of turning to look at them; 
and at the same moment I saw the petticoated ruffian 
feeling with his left hand for what seemed a fragment 
of a broomstick, which leaned against the wall behind 
the door. Something—perhaps my better angel— 
gave me courage. I dashed at the object myself, and 
seized it firmly in my grasp—it was a painted bar of 
iron. My worst suspicions were confirmed in an 
instant; and at the same moment the villains who 
had me in their toils, threw off the mask. The bigger 
ruffian lifted his crutch with both hands, and aimed a 
savage blow, which I luckily caught on the iron bar, 
and which shivered the crutch to fragments. Almost 
at the same moment the Jew grappled me by the 
throat. I dashed the heel of the bar into his face, 
and he flew to the end of the room, carrying my 
lavender-silk neck-tie and diamond pin in his hand. 
I expected the bulkier assassin would close; but, 
instead of that, he planted his back against the doar 
—now firmly shut—and shielded himself with the 
remnant of his crutch. No time was to be lost—the 
Jew would recover himself, and return to the attack 
in an instant—heavy tools were lying about—I should 
be beaten down and slain. Madly I rushed towards 
the door, and was in the act of poising my weapon 
for a blow which should crush the skull of the burly 
ruffian, spite of his fence, when suddenly the whole 
scene shot upwards into the air ; the last thing I saw 
was the fire-flashing eye and demoniac grin of my 
opponent—and I was falling, falling in a gulf of 
pitchy darkness. 

Men of genius talk and write very fine things about 
the wondrous celerity of thought, and the freaks of 
imagination and memory under certain circumstances. 
I don’t understand that kind of subject myself; but 
it’s all true they say, nevertheless. In those most 
horrible moments I saw myself a child in arms— 
a boy at school—an apprentice, shaving my master’s 
customers in the old shop—and, what is more, I saw 
myself dead and dashed to pieces at the bottom of a 
frightful dungeon, and my mangled body stripped and 
plundered, and then packed away in a hole, out of the 
world for ever. 

But this terrible vision was not destined to be 
realised. Instead of dashing on the floor of a dungeon, 
I fell souse into a mass of filthy fluid, the odour of 
which informed me at once that I had been hurled 
into the common sewer. The drain was deep, and 
I had to exercise some skill as a swimmer before I 
found my feet. Even then I stood up to the armpits 


in the vile liquid, the effluvia of which threatened to 
poison me with every breath I drew. Happily, I had 
suffered no serious bodily injury by my fall, the force 
of which had been neutralised by the water. I looked 
up just as the trap-door through which I had descended 
was in the act of closing—saw it raised to its level, 
and heard the villains slipping the bolt that’ secured. 
it. What was to be done? I gave myself up for lost. 
If I cried out, none were likely to hear me save the 
fiends who had compassed my destruction, which any 
alarm on my part would only goad them to com- 
plete. I had not relinquished the iron bar, but still 
clutched it mechanically, and I now began groping 
with it in the dense darkness, to ascertain, if possible, 
in what direction to proceed, to escape, if it might be, 
from the ruffians’ power. I found that I stood in the 
centre of the channel, in which a slow current ran in 
one direction, as I judged towards the river. The 
water shallowed towards the sides. I crept involun- 
tarily to the side furthest from the trap above my 
head, where the flood scarcely reached to my knees, 
A deadly shiver came over me, and I felt about with 
my hands for some place of rest, as I fancied my 
senses were leaving me. Thank Heaven, that did 
not take place! A rough sort of buttress of old 
brickwork projected from the bank, and in the angle 
of that I crouched half in the water, and tried 
to collect my wandering faculties. I was hardly 
ensconced in this position, when a dull gleam shim- 
mered faintly on the surface of the filthy water. I 
knew it must come from the trap-door overhead, 
and waited in horror for what it might portend— 
half-expecting to see the ruffian masquerader descend, 
knife in hand, to make sure of his work. I held my 
breath, for I knew that the villains were listening, 
and that the slightest sound from me would seal my 
doom. Then I heard a lumbering noise above, and 
the next moment down came a shower of the monster 
paving-stones, which would have crushed the life out 
of an ox had they fallen upon him. Then the trap 
closed once more, and again all was darkness. 

How long I crouched there, devoured with terror 
and apprehension, I cannot say. To me it appeared 
an age; it may not have been a dozen minutes. I 
had come to the conclusion that there I should die, 
and rot piecemeal, and never be discovered; and 
there I should have died, it is my opinion, if a new 
cause of apprehension had not roused me. While I was 
in the lowest state of despondency, a red gleam shot 
along the dark water, from the distance of some thirty 
feet up the stream. I looked, and there, through a 
hole in the overhanging arch, caused by knocking out 2 
few bricks, appeared the face of the Jew, still bleeding 
from the compliment I had administered, and wild 
with mingled rage, pain, and anxiety. The wretch 
held a horse-pistol in one hand, and in the other @ 
lantern furnished with a bull’s-eye, which threw its 
searching rays to whatever point he turned it. I 
was sure now that my hour was come; but lo! when 
the flash was turned in my direction, its full force fell 
on the intervening buttress, and by lying still as I 
was, I could remain effectually concealed. 

Through a small crevice I watched the face of the 
Jew, as he turned his piercing eyes in every direction, 
and I thought I read in it at length his conviction 
that I had perished—a conclusion to which he may 
have been helped by the sight of my hat cast up in 
the shallows on one side. In that case, I asked myself, 
what would he do? Would he not descend with his 
comrade to find and plunder my body? I had nota 
doubt of it—and my only chance lay in making my 
escape before they executed their purpose. ‘The light 
which had shewn me the Jew’s face had shewn me 
also something of the bearings of my prison. I saw 
that I could not proceed down the stream without 
getting into deeper water, but that upwards the depth 
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was nothing—the flow rippling over stones and offal 
that lay in its course. Therefore, as soon as the Jew 
had disappeared, I rose cautiously from my position, 
and groped my way through the rayless gloom against 
the course of the current. I still retained my weapon, 
and it stood me in good stead as I held it above my 
head, by warning me when to stoop and save my bare 
scalp from the impending brickwork. When once 
fairly out of hearing and sight-range of my persecu- 
tors, a fact of which I was aware from the angular 
course I followed, my spirits began to revive within 
me, and something like hope once more dawned upon 
my mind. 

To my great relief, I found as I proceeded that 
the horrible gloom grew less dense, partly, perhaps, 
because my sight was becoming habituated to it, but 

ly also because a few rays streamed in here and 
there through some of the side-gullies of the drain, 
the ends of which were separated but by a grating 
from the street, but which were all too narrow to 
admit the passage of my body. At first, all I cared 
for was to hasten on and on, away and still further 
away from the bloodthirsty assassins. Once or twice 
the main channel, or what appeared to be such, had 
branched off into other channels as large or nearly so. 
This gave me some comfort, as in the case of pursuit 
my pursuers might elect the wrong track, and thus 
miss me. I had hurried onwards for some hours, and 
left the murderous den some miles behind before my 
limbs began to fail me, and I found myself compelled 
to stop to recruit my strength by rest. I sat down 
by a side-drain whence a few rays of light shone 
in, and resting my head upon my knees, allowed 
the current to flow under my legs. I could hear 
above my head the noise of the traffic that rolled 
along the streets, the rattle of wheels, and the pat, 
pat of innumerable feet—and the tears now for the 
first time started in my eyes, as I wondered whether 
I should ever again be restored to the busy world 
above. This melancholy temper of mind was, how- 
ever, put to flight by the teeth of a huge rat, which had 
fastened on my ankle with the gripe of a vice. I had 
to crush the fellow with my weapon before he would 
let go, and the next minute had to do battle with 
hundreds more, which swarmed upon me from all 
quarters, dashing at my face and hands, and falling 
on my neck from the roof, which was too low to per- 
mit me to stand upright. I must have smashed fifty 
of them at least before the troop withdrew from me 


fatigue, I should be devoured by the swarms of rats; 
= already I felt exhausted in every faculty of my 
y. 

Conceive my joy, if you can, when, on a chance 
look backwards in the direction I had come, I per- 
ceived at no great distance, and framed in the black 
circle of surrounding darkness, the figure of a man 
carrying an old horn-lantern swung from his neck, 
with a basket at his back, a bag at his girdle, a cage 
full of live rats in one hand, and a staff in the other. 
He was attended by a savage-looking bull-terrier, 
which came scouring towards me open-mouthed, and 
seemed inclined to resent my trespass on his warren. 
Never, perhaps, did mortal man rejoice more devoutly 
than I did at the presence of this strange and un- 
looked-for apparition. The man, bare to the hips, 
was a mass of filth and rags: yesterday, I would not 
have spoken to him on any consideration to be men- 
tioned ; but now, I could have pressed him to my 
heart, or kissed the tattered hem of his garments. [I 
am not sure I did not do something as foolish the 
——_ my trembling limbs had carried me to his 
side. 

The honest fellow did not at all reciprocate my 
earnestness. Holding me off at arm’s-length, he held 
up his lantern for a good view, and deliberately 
surveyed me from head to foot. 

‘Blest if ’t ain’t a reg’lar swell!’ he ejaculated at 
length. ‘Why, what the doose makes the likes of 
you down in the shore? an’ where’s yer dog, man 
alive ?—Come into the shore without ne'er a dog! “it’s 
a wonder the rats han’t a eat ee hup!’ 

‘I didn’t come here of my own accord,’ I said. 
‘Shew me the way out, and I’ll pay you well.’ 

‘Well, hang me if I knows what to make on it. 
Not come in o’ yer hone accord! How was it then? 
You've a been here ever since one o'clock, anyhow.’ 

‘No, I have not—it was after three o’clock when I 
got here.’ 

*That’s onpossible. 
it ain’t gone down yet.’ 

‘Will you guide me out, and take a guinea for your 
trouble?’ I suid impatiently. 

‘In course I guides you out, whether I will or no 
—tos if you follers me, you gits out when I do; but 
we can’t go out till the tide’s gone down, an’ that 
won't be for this hour, I reckon. What I wants to 
know is how you got in—cos it looks queer, yer see. 
Here, take a swig o’ this here, an’ tell us all about 


Tide was a-comin’ in then, an’ 


to regale themselves on their dead companions, and | it.’ 


allowed me to pursue my way. 

This assault deterred me from proceeding further 
in the same direction, and I resolved to retrace my 
steps, and try another turning which I had marked 
about an hour before. One hope had haunted me all 
along, since I had shaken off the fear of being mur- 
dered. I had seen the day before in that neighbour- 
hood a part of the street ripped up for the repair of 
the main sewer. If I could find that spot, my deliver- 
ance would be effected. I could think of no other 
chance, and naturally clung to that with the tenacity 
of despair. With an eye to the rats in my progress, I 
regained the place I sought, and groped along as fast 
as I could. From the increased noise overhead, and 
the almost utter absence of light, owing to the length 
of the side-drains, I gathered that I was traversing 
one of the grand thoroughfares of the city. Several 
times I halted, and shouted at the top of my voice at 
the embouchure of the tributary drains; but no reply 
ever reached my ears, and I desisted at length in utter 
hopelessness of making myself heard. I knew by this 
time, from the hours I had been under ground, that 
the evening must be drawing in, and I looked for 
nothing less than passing the night, which, I was 
convinced, would be the last of my existence, in this 
living tomb. I knew that as soon as I succumbed to 


He produced a pocket-flask as he spoke, and 
enough I was to take a pull at the fiery spirit it con- 
tained, and which almost in a moment gave me new 
life. 

‘That’s the sort to keep the stench out of a feller’s 
stomick, ain’t it?’ he said with a grin as he followed 


glad 


my example. ‘Now for it. Let’s sit down here—my 
basket’s seat enough for two—an’ tell us how the 
doose a gemman like you comes a shorin’ of it.’ 

Without more ado, I told my story as the reader 
already knows it, to the unqualified amazement and 
indignation of the hearer. 

I shall not repeat his comments on the narrative 
‘The bloody-minded villins!’ he concluded ; ‘won't 
you hang ’em ?’ 

‘That I certainly will, if I can lay hold of them,’ 
was my reply. 

go an’ see swing—blest if I don’t.’ 

‘And you,’ said I—‘how came you here? You 
seem to be quite at home in this horrible place.’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘the place is well enough, if that’s 
all—only wish I had it all to myself, an’ no hinter- 
lopers. Yer see, I’m a shore-hunter for many a long 
year. All a feller finds down here is his own, an’ 
nobody thinks of ead it agin—wouldn’t git it if 
they did, I reck 
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‘But what can you possibly find here besides the 
rats—and what use are they ?’ 

‘Ah, that’s your hign’rants! What can I find! 
Hevery think as comes down—leave me alone to find 
it—spoons, cheyney, money, silver thimbles. I’ve 
found a shillin’ an’ four sixpences to-day, only three 
on ’em’s bad uns. I've found many a good sovring in 
my time, an’ more bad uns. Then I snares the rats, 
an’ them’s eightpence a dozen for killin’ wi’ the dogs. 
Then there’s the rags an’ linen, lots o’ that—an’ what 
d’ ye think o’ plate? Many’s the table-spoon I’ve 
had, an’ tea-spoons too, an’ many a silver snuff-box. 
I know’d a chap as found a gravy-spoon as weighed 
six ounces, an’ a gold lady’s watch worth sebn pound. 
Poor crow, he was too greedy, he was—he got shut 
in here wi’ the tide one night without his dog, 
hanged if the rats didn’t eat him hup all but his 
bones. It’s the truth I’m a tellin’ yer. I helped to 
git all that was left of him out myself, an’ we had to 
put the bones in a basket: they was all picked clean 
in a single night. There! I can’t abear to think on 
it. Poor Bill.’ 

This sort of revelation did not tend to reanimate 
my courage, and I was glad when the man rose, and 
whistling to his dog, proposed to go. 

‘The tide will be low enough to let us out,’ he said, 
*by the time we gits to, the so we may as 
well be trackin’ it.’ 

‘And which way do you go?’ I inquired. 

‘The way you came,’ he said; ‘there is no tother 
way.’ 

*I can’t, I can’t attempt it,’ I cried—and I really 
could not; my flesh crept with horror at the idea. 

The man lifted his lantern to my face, and marking 
my evident terror, began to scratch his head and 
mutter to himself. 

* There is another way,’ I said: ‘they are repairing 
the sewer somewhere hereabout—surely you can find 
the place.’ 

*Them repairs is done, an’ closed up ‘last night. 
But never say die! You said a guinea, didn’t yer?’ 
he asked in a decided way. 

* Yes, two. Put me above ground, and the money is 


yours. 

‘Come along, then,’ he rejoined. ‘Step out arter me, 
an’ I'll make it all right.’ 

He held up his lantern, and struck into a sort of 
ambling run. I kept close to his heels, and the dog 
ran yelping before. We soon came to the main drain 

nded it some quarter of a mile, then entered 
an arch to the right, to traverse which we had to stoop 
to a sitting posture. After a course of more than 
half an hour at the best speed we could make, my 
guide stopped at a low outlet not more than twenty 
inches in diameter, and divesting himself of his 
various burdens, began to crawl up the orifice, telling 
me not to follow him, but to wait his return. In less 
than a minute he bawled out: ‘It’s all right;’ and 
the moment after, to my indescribable satisfaction, I 
heard him talking with some one above ground. I 
waitel with what patience I could, but thought the 
conference would never have an end. At length my 
deliverer came sliding back again, heels foremost. 
His reappearance was followed by the sound of blows 
and the clang of a crowbar on the grating above. 
ont now held out his hand for the promised 
rewa 

* Will you not also escape this way?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ said he; ‘couldn’t git my traps through. 
Besides, the old ooman’il be lookin’ out for me at the 
river-side, an’ she’ll be wondrin’ where the doose 
I’m got to. You're all right now. Just crawl up the 
drain, an’ there you are: there’s enough on ’em, I 
reckon, up there to fish yer out.’ 

Having recom my deliverer beyond his 
expectations, I followed his directions, more in a dream 


than with any real consciousness of what I was doing. 
I was hauled out, more dead than alive, at the corner 
of a narrow lane, among a crowd of people assembled 
to witness my resurrection. I had barely sense 
enough to make known the address of my landlord, 
to whose house I was conveyed, I believe, in a cart, 
upon a bed of straw, after several drivers of cabs and 
hackney-coaches had declined the honour of my 
custom. 

It was night before I reached home; and from that 
hour until full two months after, the day and the 
night were all alike to me, for I was raging in the 
delirium of fever, and declaiming horrible narratives 
of murder, and darkness, and skeleton victims, and 
rats, and gravy-spoons. My poor old mother had to 


an’ | come up from Suffolk to take possession of me. But 


at last I got well again, in spite of the doctor who 
dosed me six times a day, and of the nurse, who 
crammed my mother with the notion that, because in 
my delirium I talked of rats, I was doomed to death, 

The first thing I did when I recovered was to hunt 
up the ruffians who had thought to murder me. I 
got officers from Bow Street, and invaded Field Lane 
with the authority of the law. It was all to no 
purpose. Not only could I not find the villains them- 
selves, but I could not identify even the scene of their 
atrocity. A perfect stranger to the place, I could 
only guess at its precise locality—of course could not 
swear to it. There was no such inner apartment as 
I described to be found—no trap-door to be discovered 
in any of the floors; in fact, the whole scene which 
my terror had indelibly “ry on my memory, 
had all vanished together, and the search had to be 
given up. 

The explanation of this seeming mystery must be 
referred to the time I had lain on a sick-bed, during 
which the report of my escape may have reached my 
intending murderers—and it is likely enough that my 
deliverer may have talked of his adventure, and so 
put the assassins on their guard. Thus they had 
time, and to spare, to effect the metamorphosis of 
their premises, which deceived the officers of justice, 
and thus facilitated their escape from the gallows 
they so richly deserved. 

Since then, the doubt has often crossed my mind 
whether the police of Bow Street really believed the 
strange story I told them. Be that as it may, the 
reader may rely upon its accuracy so far as my 
memory serves me at this distance of time—and he 
will hardly wonder that I do not regret the final 
erasure of Field Lane from the list of metropolitan 


CONSUMMATION OF SMOKE-BURNING. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the desired solution of the smoke- 
consuming problem as regards our private dwellings, 
a great interest attaches itself to the progress making 
in the same direction by those who burn coals on 
a grand scale, as it will be their experience which 
ultimately will guide the world at large in getting 
tid of what may be well called a monster nuisance. 
But, in a scientific point of view, and as connected 
boy several important economics—as 
the supply of fuel from the mines, and the greater 
cheapness of steam-travelling, &c.—this question of 
perfect combustion and avoidance of smoke must be 
watched with intense interest by all reflecting and 
educated minds; and it is with sincere pleasure that 
we bring before our readers the new facts which are 
to form the subject of this paper. We shall only 
premise that space admits of no more than a cursory 
view of the details connected with the experiments, 
by which, as it should seem, this grand and import- 
ant object has been at last achieved with perfect 
success in all respects. Some time since, a premium 
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of L.500 was offered by a body, entitled the ‘ Steam- 
coal Collieries Association,’ for the best method of 
applying fuel to a given multitubular boiler, so as to 
consume the fuel, and leave no visible smoke to escape 
into the atmosphere. The question of breadth of 
fire-grate was left an open one to each competitor; a 
drawing of the boiler was furnished to each; the 
coals to be employed on the trial were drawn from 
the same pit; the results of each stage of the experi- 
ments carefully recorded; the residuary portions 
accurately weighed, and, in short, everything done so 
as to insure the most perfect fairness in the trials. 

Judging from the Report now before us, we should 
conclude that the four plans selected for actual trial 
were considered the most likely, a privri, to meet the 
required conditions; and, as such, were tried at the 
expense of the Association. The other candidates, to 
the number of ninety-nine, refused to avail themselves 
of the opportunity which was given them of testing 
their plans at their own expense. We have, there- 
fore, only to do with the four selected ones—namely, 
those of Messrs Hobson and Hopkinson, Huddersfield ; 
Mr C. W. Williams of Liverpool; Mr B. Stoney, 
Dublin; and Mr Robson, South Shields. Of these 
four, the competitor who was declared by the judges 
to have satisfied the conditions laid down by the 
Association, was Mr Williams, a gentleman to whom 
the public are already very deeply indebted for 
his researches on subjects of this nature; and who 
is said, in fact, to have taught us all we know of 
any moment as to the consumption of fuel upon 
useful and scientific principles in steam-furnaces. 
We remember the name in connection with an air- 
jet some twenty-five years ago, which it was said at 
the time had been found to produce a conversion of 
the dense smoke of the marine-boiler furnace into a 
volume of bright flame, and thus to have achieved a 
great and double advantage. That steamers at the 
present day continue to announce their approach, 
while still far in the ‘offing, by the characteristic 
cloud of smoke, is no proof that Mr Williams was 
given in that case more credit than he deserved; 
for, of all slow-coaches in adopting improvements, 
eteam-companies seem to be the very slowest. 

Before explaining the different plans brought to trial, 
and the causes of Mr Williams's success, we shall dwell 
&@ moment on some curious and important scientific 
facts brought under our notice by the Report. 

It would seem that the question of perfect combus- 
tion is not set at rest by the absence of smoke; 
invisible gases may be passing away unconsumed from 
want of oxygen—that is, from want of air; and when 
air is supplied only through the face of the fire-grate, 
this, on the production of visible smoke, will be the 
result. Air, then, must be largely admitted; some 
think it should be heated for the purpose, but the 
judges very properly observe that the heating of air 
involves so many inconveniences, that it is in no way 
to be recommended unless absolutely indispensable. 
It considerably enhances the merit of Mr Williams's 
system, that it has nothing to do with heated air, or 
any other troublesome or expensive complications. 
Its simplicity, indeed, taken in connection with its 
perfect success, is one of its greatest merits; for it is 
evident, upon a moment's reflection, that an object 
may be attained in the laboratory of the chemist by 
the application of processes and manipulations of a 
kind which may be quite inadmissible on a grand scale. 

It further appears that the mere passing of gases 
through a body of burning fuel will not of itself 
destroy the smoke. On this account, it has been 
proposed to supply a jet of air to the gases just as 
they are entering the fire from below. The judges 
remark upon this, that the destructive effect upon the 


by the process speedily destroys these bars; and it 
has been proposed to obviate this difficulty by sub- 
stituting for them hollow tubes, filled with air or 
water. From this, it is replied, even if successful to 
a certain extent, might arise too many inconveniences, 
in regard of sea-going ships, to render its adoption 
desirable. The failure of one such tube—and, in 
spite of all that can be said, we know that, exposed 
to an intense heat, failure would be extremely prob- 
able—might render the whole boiler useless, and 
stop the voyage. 

Again, the judges disapprove of the introduction of 
steam with air into the furnace, which has likewise 
been proposed; and, without going into the rather 
deep science of the matter, it must be obvious that 
this method would be highly objectionable on the 
ground of expense and complication. 

We now come to a brief description of the com- 
peting systems, beginning with that of Mr Robson, 
which was the first brought to trial. 

The principle of this plan is to divide the furnace 
into two fire-grates, the one at the back being shorter 


‘than the other, and at a lower level. ‘This back-grate 


is quite a separate affair, furnished with separate 
doors for cleaning and the supply of fuel; this door 
has a valve in it for the admission of air; and there 
is also what is called a ‘distributing tube,’ perforated 
with holes, to allow air to get at all parts of the fire 
at once. 

The plan of proceeding is, to burn coal in the front- 
grate, and coke or cinders in the second. It was 
expected that the gases generated in the outer, and 
forced to pass through and over the bright clear fire 
in the inner, grate, would be all consumed; but 
in this the judges found that the object was ‘only 
partially accomplished.’ The idea, however, is ingeni- 
ous and interesting; and very probably may contain 
the germs of success, after some further improve- 
ments, likely enough to be suggested in practice. It 
appears that air is not admitted directly to the fire 
in the front-grate, and consequently it can excite no 
surprise that the mass of fuel there burns slowly, with 
a loss of effective force in the boiler. This is one of 
the weak points which may be strengthened in time. 
The next plan was that of Messrs Hobson & Co. 
In this, air is freely admitted in various ways, which 
we shall not pause to describe. There is here a 
complication of brick pillars and brickwork to distri- 
bute and equalise the currents of air, and effect the 
mixture of it with the gases. ‘As to prevention of 
smoke, this plan was pronounced efficient, though in 
hard firing it requires considerable attention from the 
stoker.’ The objection is stated to be, that the brick- 
work is liable to crack, and get out of order, but the 
judges do not attach much importance to this, as they 
consider its efficiency to depend, not on the brick- 
work, but on the equable diffusion of the gases. 
further say, that this system is applicable to all 
forms of boilers; the combustion is very good, and 
with moderate firing, it does not depend upon the 
stoker. They are therefore of opinion that it complies 
with all the prescribed conditions. 

We shall now describe Mr Stoney’s plan, although 
not next in order, reserving that of Mr Williams for 
the last. 

This is ‘in principle, as far as the admission of air 
goes, identical with that of Mr Williams ;’ and this, 
we may now observe, differs from the first described 
in allowing the air to enter through the front door. 
‘Its peculiarity consists in the adoption of a shelf 
outside the boiler, forming, in fact, a continuation of 
the dead-plate outwards.’ On this shelf the fuel is 
placed, partly within and partly without the furnace, 
the door of which is a sliding one, shutting from above, 


considered by projectors. The intense heat 


bars supporting this fire has not been sufficiently 
generated 


so that the air passes partly through the coals, and 
partly through perforations made in the door for the 
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purpose. The coal is pushed forward to supply the 
furnace as required; but, as it is declared not to 
have prevented smoke, we shall not dwell longer on 
its details. 

The successful competitor, Mr Williams, admits air 
in front, at the bridges, and also by small apertures 
elsewhere, in order to its complete diffusion, in 
streams and jets, among the gases. In the plan 
adopted in the present instance, Mr Williams intro- 
duces the air only at the front, by means of cast-iron 
casings furnished on the outside with shutters, so as 
to vary the area at will, and perforated on the inside 
with a great number of small holes. ‘The mode of 
firing consists in applying the fresh fuel alternately at 
each side of the furnace, so as to have one side bright 
while the other is black.” ‘The results obtained by 
this method shew a large increase above the standard 
in every respect. ‘The prevention of smoke,’ say the 

judges, ‘ was, we may say, practically perfect, whether 
the fuel burned was 15 pounds or 27 pounds the square 
foot per hour. Indeed, in one experiment the extra- 
ordinary quantity of 374 pounds of coal per square 
foot per hour was burned in a grate of 15} square feet, 
giving a rate of evaporation of 54 cubic feet of water 
per hour, per square foot of fire-grate, without pro- 
ducing smoke.’ All readers may not exactly under- 
stand this; but it will serve to shew, that according 
to some of the most competent judges in England, 
Mr Williams has succeeded, not only in producing 
the standard quantity of steam in relation to the size 
of the fire-grate employed, but done very much more 
than this—involving a much greater consumption of 
coal, and this without producing smoke ; or, on the other 
hand, without leaving any portion of the valuable 
gases contained in the coal unconsumed. 
One short quotation more: ‘No particular atten- 
tion is required from the stoker; in fact, in this 
respect, the system leaves nothing to desire, and the 
actual labour is even less than that of the ordinary 
mode of firing.’ ‘Mr Williams’s system is applicable 
to all descriptions of marine-boilers, and its extreme 
simplicity is a great point in its favour. It fully 
complies with all the required conditions.’ 

The substance of this last quotation is, in our view 

‘of it, most important. We know quite enough ‘of 
stokers and firemen to be well aware that, if the 
effect depended on any extraordinary care on their 
parts, a few only could be counted upon for such 
attention. It is a well-known fact that, even in the 
ordinary furnaces, a continuous and moderate supply 
of fuel will burn almost without smoke; but it was 
always heaped on in large quantities at a time, and 
80 distilled, to the injury of the proprietors, and the 
annoyance of the neighbourhood. 

The general applicability to marine purposes holds 
out a hope that, ‘at long last,’ a characteristic feature 
of a voyage by steam will no longer be the intrusive 
presence of small balls of lampblack upon the cheek 
and forehead of beauty, and that, on the approach of 
a steamer, we may look out for her hull, and not her 
smoke. 

Again, we feel tempted to ask: ‘Is there any chance 
that “ Palmerston’s act” will now be something more 
than a “flash in the pan,” puffed into our faces by 
that astute and experienced political engineer?’ At 
present, every proprietor of a volcano claims a legal 
fifteen minutes for smoking; and what with one 
difficulty, and what with another, it requires a more 
experienced eye than ours to distinguish the difference 
between ‘smoky Brummagem,’ Manchester, and Leeds, 
before or since the passing of ‘the act.’ Now, it will 
admit of no excuse; and the persecuted and suffering 
‘natives’ will have only themselves to blame if they 
do not owe their deliverance to this ‘excellent device’ 
of Mr Williams. 


it will be the first thing they have ever seen clearly 
in their own localities—and that they will bestir 
themselves accordingly. 

If, after this notice, they remain indifferent, wrapped 
up in ‘their sulphurous canopy,’ we shall quite despair 
of the case; and say, as the Yorkshirewoman said 
when depriving the eels of their external cuticle: 
‘Let ’em alone; they likes it.’ 

It would be unfair to Mr Williams to omit that he 
has munificently devoted the sum awarded to him as 
a prize—namely, L.500—to the use of an association 
of a scientific kind connected with the combustion 
of fuel on scientific and economical principles. This 
is justly observed upon as highly honourable to his 
liberality, since he must have been at great expense 
in the prosecution of those researches, the result of 
which promises such extensive advantages to the pub- 
lic—indeed, we might have said the world—at large. 

[We have now had smoke-prevention in our own 
premises, with entire and unfailing success, for nine 
years, by means of Jukes’s patent—gradual introduc- 
tion of coal by means of revolving bars.—Ep.] 


OCEOLA: 
ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER LI.—WHO WAS THE RIDER? 


I rewr faint enough to have reeled from the saddle; 
but the necessity of concealing the thoughts that 
were passing within me, kept me firm. There are 
suspicions that even a bosom-friend may not share; 
and mine were of this character, if suspicions they 
could be called. Unhappily, they approached the 
nature of convictions. 

I saw that Gallagher was mystified; not, as I 
supposed, by the tracks upon the ground, but by 
my behaviour in regard to them. He had observed 
my excited manner on taking up the trail, and while 
following it; he could not have failed to do so; 
and now, on reaching the glade, he looked upon a 
pallid face, and lips quivering with emotions to him 
unintelligible. 

* What is it, Geordie, my boy? Do you think the 
ridskin has been after some dhirty game? Playing 
the spy on your plantation, eh?’ 

The question aided me in my dilemma. It sug- 
gested a reply which I did not believe to be the truth. 

‘Likely enough,’ I answered, without displaying 
any embarrassment; ‘an Indian spy, I have no doubt 
of it; and evidently in communication with some of 
the negroes, since this is the track of a pony that 
belongs to the plantation. Some of them have ridden 
thus far to meet him; though for what purpose, it is 
difficult to guess.’ 

* Massr George,’ spoke out my black follower, ‘ dar’s 
no one ebber ride da White Fox, ’ceptin’’—— 
‘Jake!’ I shouted, sharply interrupting him, 
‘gallop forward to the house, and tell them we are 
coming. Quick, my man!’ 

My command was too positive to be obeyed with 
hesitation ; and, without finishing his speech, the 
black put spurs to his cob, and rode rapidly past us. 
It was a manceuvre of mere precaution. But the 
moment before, I had no thought of despatching an 
avant courier to announce us. I knew what the 
simple fellow was about to say: ‘No one ebber ride 
da White Fox, ’ceptin’ Missa Vaginny;’ and I had 
adopted this ruse to stifle his speech. 

I glanced towards my companion, after Jake had 
passed out of sight. He was a man of open heart 
and free tongue, with not one particle of the secretive 
principle in his nature. His fine florid face was 
seldom marked by a line of suspicion ; but I observed 


We trust they will see this clearly—if they do, 


that it now wore a puzzled expression, and I felt 
uneasy. No remark, however, was made by either 
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of us; and turning into the path which Jake had 
taken, we rode forward. 

The path was a cattle-track—too narrow to admit 
of our riding abreast; and Gallagher permitting me 
to act as pilot, drew his horse into the rear. In this 
way we moved silently onward. 

I had no need to direct my horse. It was an old 
road to him: he knew where he was going. I took no 
heed of him, but left him to stride forward at his will. 

I scarcely looked at the path—once or twice only— 
‘| and then I saw the tracks of the pony—backward 
and forward; but I heeded them no more; I knew 
whence and whither they led. 

i was too much occupied with thoughts within, to 
notice aught without or around me. 

Could it have been any other than Virginia? Who 
else? It was true what Jake had intended to say— 
that no one except my sister ever rode ‘ White Fox’ 
—no one upon the plantation being permitted to 
mount this favourite miniature of a steed. 

Yes—there was an exception. I had seen Viola 
upon him. Perhaps Jake would have added this 
exception, had I allowed him to finish his speech. 
Might it have been Viola? 

But what could be her purpose in meeting the 
Seminole chief?—for that the person who rode the 
pony had held an interview with the latter, there 
could not be the shadow of a doubt; the tracks told 
that clearly enough. 

What motive could have moved the quadroon to 
such a meeting? Surely none. Not surely, either; 
how could J say so? I had been long absent; many 
strange events had transpired in my absence—many 
\| changes. Tow could I tell but that Viola had grown 
‘tired’ of her sable sweetheart, and looked kindly 
upon the dashing chieftain? No doubt, there had 
been many opportunities for her seeing the latter; for, 
after my departure for the north, several years had 
elapsed before the expulsion of the Powells from their 
plantation. And now, that I thought of it, I remem- 
bered something—a trifling circumstance that had 
occurred on that very day when young Powell first 
appeared among us: Viola had expressed admiration 
of the handsome youth. I remembered that this had 
made Black Jake very angry; that my sister, too, 
had been angry, and scolded Viola—as I thought at 
the time—for mortifying her faithful lover. Viola 
was a beauty, and like most beauties, a coquette. My 
conjecture might be right. It was pleasant to think 
so—but, alas, poor Jake! 

Another slight circumstance tended to confirm this 
view. I had observed of late a change in my hench- 
man; he was certainly not so cheerful as of yore; he 
appeared more reflective—serious—dull. 

God grant that this might be the explanation! 

There was another conjecture that offered me a 
hope; one that, if true, would have satisfied me still 
better—for I had a strong feeling of friendship for 
|| Black Jake. 

The other hypothesis was simply what Gallagher 
had already suggested—although White Fox was not 
allowed to be ridden, some of the people might have 
stolen him for a ride. It was possible, and not without 
probability. There might be disaffected slaves on 
our plantation—there were on almost every other— 
who were in communication with the hostile Indians. 
The place was more than a mile from the house. 
Riding would be pleasanter than walking ; and taking 
the pony from its pastures might be easily accom- 
plished, without fear of observation. A great black 
negro may have been the rider after all. God grant 
that this might be the true explanation ! 

The mental prayer had scarcely passed my thoughts, 
when an object came under my eyes, that swept my 
theories to the wind, sending a fresh pang through 
my heart. 


A locust-tree grew by the side of the path, with its 
branches extending partially across. A strip of ribbon 
had caught on one of the spines, and was waving in 
the breeze. It was silk, and of fine texture—a bit of 
the trimming of a lady’s dress torn off by the thorn. 

To me it was a sad token. My fabric of hopeful 
fancies fell into ruin at the sight. No negro—not 
even Viola—could have left such evidence as that; 
and I shuddered as I spurred past the fluttering relic. 

I was in hopes my companion would not observe 
it; but he did. It was too conspicuous to be passed 
without notice. As I glanced back over my shoulder, 
I saw him reach out his arm, snatch the fragment 
from the branch, and gaze upon it with a puzzled 
and inquiring look. 

Fearing he might ride up and question me, I 
spurred my horse into a rapid gallop, at the same 
time calling to him to follow. 

Ten minutes after, we entered the lawn and pulled 
up in front of the house. My mother and sister had 
come out into the verandah to receive us; and we 
were greeted with words of welcome. 

But I heard, or heeded them not; my gaze was 
riveted on Virginia—upon her dress. It was a riding- 
habit: the plumed chapeau was still upon her head! 

My beautiful sister—never seemed she more beau- 
tiful than at that moment ; her cheeks were crimsoned 
with the wind, her golden tresses hanging over them, 
But it joyed me not to see her so fair: in my eyes, 
she appeared a fallen angel. 

I glanced at Gallagher as I tottered out of my 
saddle: I saw that he comprehended all. Nay, more 
—his countenance wore an expression indicative of 
great mental suffering, apparently as acute as my 
own. My friend he was—tried and true; he had 
observed my anguish—he now guessed the cause; 
and his look betokened the deep sympathy with which 
my misfortune inspired him. 


CHAPTER LII. 
COLD COURTESY, 


I received my mother’s embrace with filial warmth ; 
my sister’s in silence—almost with coldness. My 
mother noticed this, and wondered. Gallagher also 
shewed reserve in his greeting of Virginia; and 
neither did this pass unobserved. 

Of the four, my sister was the least embarrassed ; 
she was not embarrassed at all. On the contrary, 
her lips moved freely, and her eyes sparkled with a 
cheerful expression, as if really joyed by our arrival. 

*You have been on horseback, sister?’ I said, ina 
tone that affected indifference as to the reply. 

‘Say, rather, pony-back. My little Foxey scarcely 
deserves the proud title of horse. Yes, I have been 
out for an airing.’ 

* Alone?’ 

‘Quite alone—solus bolus, as the black people 
have it.’ 

‘Is it prudent, sister?’ 

‘Why not? I often do it. What have I to fear? 
The wolves and panthers are hunted out, and White 
Fox is too swift either for a bear or an alligator.’ 

‘There are creatures to be encountered in the 
woods more dangerous than wild beasts.’ 

I watched her countenance as I made the remark, 
but I saw not the slightest change. 

‘What creatures, George?’ she asked in a drawl- 
ing tone, imitating that in which I had spoken. 

‘ Redskins—Indians,’ I answered abruptly. 

‘Nonsense, brother; there are no Indians in this 
neighbourhood—at least,’ added she with marked 
hesitation, ‘none that we need fear. Did I not write 
to tell you so? You are fresh from the hostile 
ground, where I suppose there is an Indian in every 
bush; but remember, Geordy, you have travelled a 
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long way, and unless you have brought the savages 
with you, you will find none here. So, gentlemen, 
you may go to sleep to-night without fear of being 
awakened by the Yo-ho-ehee. 

‘Is that so certain, Miss Randolph?’ inquired 
Gallagher, now joining in the conversation, and no 
longer ‘broguing’ it. ‘Your brother and I have 
reason to believe that some, who have already raised 
the war-cry, are not so far off from the settlements of 
the Suwanee.’ 

‘Miss Randolph! Ha, ha, ha! Why, Mister Gal- 
lagher, where did you learn that respectful appel- 
lative? It is so distant, you must have fetched it 
along way. It used to be Virginia, and Virgine, and 
Virginny, and simple ’Gin—for which last I could 
have spitted you, Mister Gallagher, and would, had 
you not given up calling me so, What's the matter? 
It is just three months since we—that is, you and I, 
Mister Gallagher—met last; and scarcely two since 
Geordy and I parted; and now you are both here— 
one talking as solemnly as Solon, the other as soberly 
as Socrates! George, I presume, after another spell 
of absence, will be styling me A/iss Randolph—I sup- 
pose that’s the fashion at the fort. Come, fellows,’ 
she added, striking the balustrade with her whip, 

‘your minds and your mouths, and give me the 
reason of this wonderful “transmogrification,” for by 
my word, you shall not eat till you do!’ 

The relation in which Gallagher stood to my sister 
requires a little explanation. He was not new either to 
her or my mother. During their sojourn in the north, 
he had met them both; but the former often. As my 
almost constant companion, he had ample opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Virginia; and he had, in 
reality, grown well acquainted with her. They met 
on the most familiar terms—even to using the diminu- 
tives of each other's names ; and I could understand 
why my sister regarded ‘ Miss Randolph’ as a rather 
distant mode of er yd but I understood, also, why 
he had thus addressed he 

There was a period on I believed my friend in 
love with Virginia; that was shortly after their 
introduction to each other. But as time wore on, I 
ceased to have this belief. Their behaviour was not 
that of lovers—at least, according to my notion. They 
were too friendly to be in love. They used to romp 
together, and read comic books, and laugh, and 
chatter by the hour about trivial things, and call each 
other jack-names, and the like. In fact, it was a rare 
thing to hear them either talk or act soberly when in 
each other’s company. All this was so different from 
my ideas of how two lovers would act—so different 
from the way in which J should have acted—that I 
gave up the fancy I had held, and afterwards regarded 
them as two beings whose characters had a certain 
correspondence, and whose hearts were in unison for 
friendship, but not for love. 

One other circumstance confirmed me in this belief: 
I observed that my sister, during Gallagher’s absence, 
had little relish for gaiety, which had been rather a 
characteristic of her girlish days; but the moment 
the latter would make his appearance, a sudden 
change would come over her, and she would enter 
with abandon into all the idle bagatelle of the hour. 

Love, thought I, does not so exhibit itself. If there 
was one in whom she felt a heart-interest, it was 
not he who was present. No—Gallagher was not the 
man; and the play that passed between them was but 
the fond familiarity of two persons who esteemed 
each other, without a spark of love being mixed up 
in the affection. 

The dark suspicion that now rested upon his mind, 
as upon my own, had evidently saddened him—not 
from any feeling of jealousy, but out of pure friendly 
sore for me—perhaps, too, for her. His bearing 

towards her, though within the rules of the most 


perfect politeness, was changed—much changed; no 
wonder she took notice of it—no wonder she called for 
an explanation. 

‘Quick!’ cried she, cutting the vine-leaves with 
her whip. ‘Is it a travesty, or are you in earnest? 
Unbosom yourselves - or I keep my vow—you 
shall have no dinner. I shall myself go to the 
kitchen, and countermand it.’ 

Despite the gloomy thoughts passing within, her 
manner and the odd menace compelled Gallagher to 
break into laughter—though his laugh was far short 
of the hearty cachinnation she had been accustomed 
to hear from him. 

I was myself forced to smile; and, seeing the 
necessity of smothering my emotions, I stammered 
forth what might pass for an explanation. It was 
not the time for the true one. 

‘Verily, sister,’ said I, ‘we are too tired for mirth, 


and too hungry as well. Consider how far we have 


ridden, and under a broiling sun! Neither of us has 
tasted a morsel since leaving the fort, and our break- 
fast there was none of the most sumptuous—corn- 
cakes and weak coffee, with pickled pork. How I 
long for some of Aunt Sheba’s Virginia biscuits and 
“chicken fixings.” Pray, let us have our dinner, 
and then you shall see a change in us! We shall 
both be as merry as sand-boys after it.’ 

Satisfied with this explanation, or affecting to be 
so—for her response was a promise to let us have our 
dinner—accompanied by a cheerful laugh—my sister 
retired to make the necessary change in her costume, 
while my friend and I were shewn to our separate 
apartments. 


* 

At dinner, and afterwards, I did my utmost to 
counterfeit ease—to appear happy and cheerful. I 
noticed that Gallagher was enacting a similar meétier. 

Perhaps this seeming may have deceived my mother, 
but not Virginia. Ere many hours had 
observed signs of suspicion—directed equally against 
Gallagher as myself. She suspected that all was not 
right, and began to shew pique—almost spitefulness 
—in her conversation with us both. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
MY SISTER’S SPIRIT. 


For the remainder of that day and throughout the 
next, this unsatisfactory state of things continued, 
during which time the three of us—my friend, my 
sister, and myself—acted under a polite reserve. It 
was triangular, for I had not made Gallagher my 
confidant, but left him entirely to his conjectures. 
He was a true gentleman; and never even hinted at 
what he must have well known was engrossing the 
whole of my thoughts. It was my intention to 
unbosom myself to him, and seek his friendly advice, 
but not until a little time had elapsed—not till I 
had obtained a full éclaircissement from Virginia. 

I waited for an opportunity to effect this. Not 
but that many a one offered—many a time might I 
have found her alone; but on each occasion my 
resolution forsook me. I actually dreaded to bring 
her to a confession. 

And yet I felt that it was my duty. As her 
brother—the nearest male relative, it was mine to 
guard her honour—to preserve the family escutcheon 
pure and untarnished. 

For days was I withheld from this fraternal duty 
—partly by a natural feeling of delicacy y 
by a fear of the disclosure I might draw aw forth. I 
dreaded to know the truth. That a correspondence 
had passed between my sister and the Indian chief— 
that it was in all probability still going on—that a 
clandestine meeting had taken place—more than one 
mayhap—all this I knew well enough. But to what 
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length had these proceedings been carried? How far 
had my poor sister compromised herself? These were 
the interrogatories to which I dreaded the answer. 

I believed she would tell me the truth—that is, if 
entreated ; if commanded, no. 

Of the last, I felt satisfied. I knew her proud spirit 

er of late. When roused to hostility, she could 
capable of the most obstinate resistance—firm 
and unyielding. There was much of my mother’s 
nature in her, and little of my father’s. Personally, 
as already stated, she resembled her mother; intel- 
lectually, there was also a similitude. She was one of 
those women—for she now deserved the title—who 
have never known the restraint of a severe discipline, 
and who grow up in the belief that they have no 
superior, no master upon earth. Hence the full develop- 
ment of a feeling of perfect independence, which, 
among American women, is common enough, but in 
other lands can only exist among those of the 
privileged classes. Uncontrolled by parent, guardian, 
or teacher—for this last had not been allowed to 
‘rule by the rod’—my sister had grown to the age of 
womanhood, and she felt herself as masterless as a 
queen upon her throne. 

She was independent in another sense—one which 
exerts a large influence over the freedom of the spirit 
—her fortune was her own. 

In the States of America the law of entail is not 
allowed; it is even provided against by statute. 
Those stat presidents who in long line succeeded 
the Father of the Republic, were wise legislators. 
They saw lurking under this wicked law—which at 
most appears only to affect the family relations—the 
strong arm of the political tyrant; and therefore 
took measures to guard against its introduction to 
the land. Wisely did they act, as time will shew, or 
indeed has shewn already; for had the congress of 
Washington's day but sanctioned the law of entail, 


the great American republic would long since have | m 


passed into an oligarchy. 

Untrammelled by any such unnatural statute, my 
father had acted as all men of r feeling are 
likely to do; he had followed the dictates of the 
heart, and divided his property in equal shares 
between his children. So far as independence of 
fortune went, my sister was my equal. 

Of course, our mother had not been left unprovided 
for, but the bulk of the patrimonial estate now belonged 
to Virginia and myself. 

My sister, then, was an heiress—quite independent 
of either mother or brother—bound by no authority 
to either, except that which exists in the ties of the 
heart—in filial and sororal affection. 

I have been minute with these circumstances, in 
order to explain the delicate duty I had to perform in 
calling my sister to an account. 

Strange that I reflected not on my own anomalous 

ition. At that hour, it never entered my thoughts. 

ere was I affianced to the sister of this very man, 
with the sincere intention of making her my wife. 

I could perceive nothing unnatural, nothing dis- 
graceful in the alliance—neither would society. Such, 
in earlier times, had done honour to Rolfe, who had 
mated with a maiden of darker skin, less beauty, and 
far slighter accomplishments than Maiimee. In later 
days, hundreds of others had followed his example, 
without the loss either of caste or character; and why 
should not I? In truth, the question had never 
occurred to me, for it never entered my thoughts 
that my purpose in regard to my Indian fiancée was 
otherwise than perfectly en régle. ‘ 

It would have been different had there been a taint 
of African blood in the veins of my intended. Then, 
indeed, might I have dreaded the frowns of society— 
for in America it is not the colour of the skin that 
condemns, but the blood—the blood. ‘The white 


gentleman may marry an Indian wife; she may 
society without protest—if beautiful, become a 


All this I knew, while at the same time I was slave 
to a belief in the monstrous anomaly that where 
the blood is mingled from the other side—where the 
woman is white and the man red—the union becomes 
a mésalliance, a disgrace. By the friends of the 
former, such a union is regarded as a misfortune—a 
fall; and when the woman chances to be a lady—ah ! 
then, indeed—— 

Little regard as I had for many of my country’s 
prejudices regarding race and colour, I was not free 
from the influence of this social maxim. To believe 
my sister in love with an Indian, would be to regard 
her as lost—fallen! No matter how high in rank 
among his own people—no matter how brave—how 
accomplished he might be—no matter it were Oceola 
himself! 

CHAPTER LIv. 
ASEING AN EXPLANATION. 

Suspense was preying upon me; I could endure it 
no longer. I at length resolved upon demanding an 
explanation from my sister, as soon as I should find 
her alone. 

The opportunity soon offered. I chanced to see 
her in the lawn, down near the edge of the lake. I 
saw that she was in a mood unusually cheerful. 

‘ Alas!’ thought I, as I approached full of my reso- 
lutions—‘ these smiles! I shall soon change them to 
tears. Sister!’ 

She was talking to her pets, and did not hear me, 
or pretended she did not. 

‘Sister!’ I repeated in a louder voice. 

‘Well, what is it?’ she inquired drily, without 
looking up. 

‘Pray, Virginia, leave off your play, and talk to 
e. 


‘Certainly that is an inducement. I have had so 
little of your tongue of late, that I ought to feel 
gratified by your proposal. Why don’t you bring 
your friend, and let him try a little in that line too. 
You have been playing double-dummy long enough 
to get tired of it, I should think. But go on with the 
ganie, if it please you; it don’t trouble me, I assure 
you. 
A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew, 
Tally high ho, you know! 
Won't strike to the foe while the sky it is blue, 
And a tar’s aloft or alow. 


Come now, little Fan! Fan! don’t go too near the 
bank, or you may get a ducking, do you hear?’ 

‘Pray, sister Virginia, give over this badinage: I 
have something of importance to say to you.’ 

‘Importance! What! are you going to get married ? 
No, that can’t be it—your face is too portentous and 
lugubrious: you look more like one on the road to be 
hanged—ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘I tell you, sister, I am in earnest.’ 

‘Who said you wasn’t? In earnest? I believe 
you, my boy.’ 

‘Listen to me, Virginia. I have something im- 
portant—very important to talk about. I have been 
desirous of breaking the subject to you ever since 
my return.’ 

‘Well, why did you not ?—you have had 
tunities enough. Have I been hidden from you ?’ 

‘No—but—the fact is’ 

‘Go on, brother ; you have an opportunity now. If 
it be a petition, as your looks appear to say, present 
it; I am ready to receive it.’ : 

‘Nay, Virginia; it is not that. The subject upon 
which I wish to speak’—— 

‘What subject, man? Out with iti’ 
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I was weary with so much circumlocution, and a 
little piqued as well; I resolved to bring it to an 
end. A word, thought I, will tame down her tone, 
and render her as serious as myself, I answered : 

* Oceola.’ 

I looked to see her start, to see her cheek turn 
alternately red and pale; but to my astonishment 
no such symptoms displayed themselves; not the 
slightest indication of any extraordinary emotion 
betrayed itself either in her look or manner. 

She replied almost directly, and without hesitation: 

*What! the young chief of the Seminoles? our old 
playfellow, Powell? He is to be the subject of our 
discourse? You could not have chosen one more 
interesting to me. I could talk all day long about 
this brave fellow !’ 

I was struck dumb by her reply, and scarcely knew 
in what way to proceed. 

‘But what of him, brother George?’ continued my 
sister, looking me more soberly in the face. ‘I hope 
no harm has befallen him?’ 

‘None that I know of: the harm has fallen upon 
those nearer and dearer.’ 

*I do not understand you, mysterious brother.’ 

‘But you shall. I am about to put a question to 
you—answer me, and answer me truly, as you value 
my love and friendship.’ 

‘Your question, sir, without these insinuations. I 
ean speak the truth, I fancy, without being scared by 
threats.’ 

‘Then speak it, Virginia. Tell me, is Powell—is 
Ocgeola—your lover ?’ 

* Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 

* Nay, Virginia, this is no laughing matter.’ 

‘By my faith, I think it is—a very capital joke— 
ha, ha, ha!’ 

*I want no trifling, Virginia; an answer.’ 

*You shall get no answer to such an absurd 
question.’ 

‘It is not absurd. I have good reasons for putting 
it.’ 

* Reasons—state them, pray!’ 

*You cannot deny that something has passed 
between you? You cannot deny that you have given 
him a meeting, and in the forest too? Beware how 
you make answer, for I have the proofs. We 
encountered the chief on his return. We saw him at 
a distance. He shunned us—no wonder. We followed 
his trail—we saw the tracks of the pony—oh! you 
met: it was all clear enough.’ 

*Ha, ha, ha! What a pair of keen trackers—you 
and your friend—astute fellows! You will be invalu- 
able on the war-path. You will be promoted to be chief 
spies to the army. Ha, ha, ha! And so, this is the 
grand secret, is it? this accounts for the demure looks, 
and the old-fashioned airs that have been puzzling 
me. My honour, eh? that was the care that was 
cankering you. By Diana! Ihave reason to be thank- 
ful for being blessed with such a chivalric brace of 
guardians. 

In England, the garden of beauty is kept 

By the dragon of prudery, placed within call ; 

But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 

That the garden was carelessly watched after all. 


And so, if I have not the dragon prudery to guard 
me, I am to find a brace of dragons in my brother 
and his friend. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Virginia, you madden me—this is no answer. 
Did you meet Oceola?’ 

‘I'll answer that directly: after such sharp espion- 
age, denial would not avail me. I did meet him,’ 
* And for what purpose? Did you meet as lovers?’ 
‘That question is impertinent ; I won’t answer it.’ 
* Virginia! I implore you’—— 
* And cannot two people encounter each other in 


the woods, without being charged with love-making ? 
Might we not have come together by chance? or 
might I not have had other business with the Seminole 
chief? You do not know all my secrets, nor do I 
intend you shall either.’ 

‘Oh, it was no chance encounter—it was an 
appointment—a love-meeting: you could have no 
other affair with him.’ 

‘It is natural for you to think so—very natural, 
since I hear you practise such duettos yourself. How 
long, may I ask, since you held your last téte-d-téte 
with your own fair charmer—the lovely Maiimee? 
Eh! brother?’ 

I started, as if stung. How could my sister have 
gained intelligence of this? Was she only guessing? 
and had chanced upon the truth ? 

For some moments, I could not make reply, nor 
did I make any to her last interrogatory. I paid no 
heed to it, but becoming excited, pressed my former 
inquiries with velhemence. 

‘Sister! I must have an explanation; I insist upon 
it—I demand it!’ 

‘Demand! Ho! that is your tone, is it? That will 
scarcely serve you. A moment ago, when you put 
yourself in the imploring attitude, I had well-nigh 
taken pity on you, and told you all. But, demand 
indeed! I answer no demands; and to shew you 
that I do not, I shall now go and shut myself in my 
room. So, my good fellow, you shall see no more of 
me for this day, nor to-morrow either, unless you 
come to your senses. Good-bye, Geordy—and au 
revoir, only on condition you behave yourself like a 
gentleman. 


A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew, 
Tally high ho, you know! 
Won’t strike to the foe? &c. &c. 


And with this catch pealing from her lips, she 
passed across the parterre, entered the verandah, and 
disappeared within the doorway. 

Disappointed, mortified, sad, I stood riveted to the 
spot, » eed knowing in what direction to turn 
myself. 


BURLED TO-DAY— 
FEBRUARY 23, 1858, 
Burtep to-day! 
When the soft green buds are bursting out, 
And up on the south wind comes the shout 
Of the village boys and girls at play, 
In the mild spring evening gray. 


Taken away, 

Sturdy of heart and stout of limb, 

From eyes that drew half their light from him, 
And put low, low, underneath the clay, 
In his spring—upon this spring-day. 


Passes to-day 

All the pride of young life begun, 

All the hope of life yet to run ; 
Who dares to question when One saith ‘ Nay !’ 
Murmur not! Only pray. 


Enters to-day 
Another body in churchyard sod, 
Another soul on the life in God. 
His Christ was buried, yet lives alway— 
Trust Him, and go your way. 
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